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fabricandam in Civitate Oantuar. concess. Archiep. Can-
tuar." (Ending, vol. ii. p. 182). It would appear unlikely
that the archbishop would trouble to claim a privilege
which he did not intend to exercise when granted or
confirmed, and this raises the question as to whether
heavy coins were not struck at the Canterbury Archi-
episcopal Mint. Even the second confirmation of the
archbishop's right was in the year previous to the
reduction of the weight of the coins, and I think it
almost certain that money of the old weights was coined,
although, like all heavier issues, it practically disappeared
directly it was worth consigning to the melting-pot. It
would appear (although I know of no record of it) that
at this time the archbishop must have been granted the
additional privilege of coming half-groats, as during the
whole of Edward IV's reign the by far greater part of
these pieces are from the Canterbury Mints, either Eoyal
or Ecclesiastical, in about equal proportions. Acting on
the belief that heavy coins might be found, I in time
discovered two Canterbury half-groats each of which
weighs fully 26 grains, and both are to some extent
clipped and worn. Both have for mint-mark the archi-
episcopal pall only, but the king's bust is exactly similar
to that on the heavy London half-groats with the rose
mint-mark, one of which in the British Museum is of the
same weight (26 grains) as the two Canterbury coins.
Very probably other Canterbury half-groats of heavy
weight may be found if search be made, which will
prove more conclusively what I have suggested than the
ones I have instanced, although I think they go far
towards proving the point when we remember how rarely
coins of this period are found of quite full weight, even
when they are in mint condition.